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THE  DREAM  OF  OTTO  SCHNEID 
by  Otto~ohneid  as  told  to  Arthur  Secunda 
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I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  was  born  or  not  but  if  it  should  be 
true  that  I  was,  it  was  in  a  very  small  Czechoslovak! an  *±*4*ge-  lUfc 
in  thei^ntains  called  tfablunkova.     As  for  my  ascendants,  if  they 
interest  you,  my  great-grandfather  was  ^hlomo  Yehuda^  Rappaport, 
who  was  in  his  time  called  the  Father  of  Jewish  Science. 

He,  in  turn,  was  descended  from  the  well-known  commentator  ofAi^fC 
a^l  the  Talmud  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  Rajhi.     \*t  his 
ancestor  is  said  to  be  King  David.   (My  wife  claims  she  sometimes 
finds  certain  mental  similarities  between  my  ancestors  and  me). 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  Art  though  I  have  never  attended 
an  Art  School  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  proper  values 
are  not  teachable  and  not  learnable.     m4*-e^4^  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  kind  of  thing  one  must  find  in  oneself.  As  far  as  technique 
is  concerned,  I  cannot  say  where  I  got  that  from,  but  many  painters 
and  sculptors  have  commented  that  I  do  possess  good* technique.  Maybe 
I  will  still  write  a  book  about  technical  and^stheticalprobleros  for 
the  artist. 

For  1$  years  I  taught  Art  History  at  the  Israel  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Haifa,  although  I  have  never  taught  Art.,  as  such  -  J*  tM 
is  -  how  to  make  a  picture     I  have  only  transmitted  some  technical 
knowledge  to  other  painters  or  sculptors.     I  could  never  teach  a  person 
Art  because  I  always  seek  my  own  way  and  I  am  never  ataveant**  sure 
that  this  is  the' way.    *  believe  that  In  Art  .  there  are  always  many 

ways  to  many  ends. 

The  learning  of  philosophy  I  started  early  in  life.     At  the  age 
of  15  I  knew  authors  like  Spinoza,, iirtrtnately*    I  might  have  develop** 
more  in  the  line  of  philosophical  writing  if  the  other  creative  roa< 
poetry,  painting  and  sculpture,  had  not  taken  hold  of  me  so  strongly, 
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I  was  2  years  old  when  I  left  Czechoslovakia  for  Silesia  on  the 
Western  border  of  Poland,  near  Germany  and  Hungary,  where  I  grew  up. 
This  was  a  polyglots  area;  my  education  w%s  in  German  but  I  learned 

Hebrew  as  my  second  language.     During  my  childhood  I  began  to  write 

f 

poetry  in  Hebrew. 

For  some  timeC I  did  not  consider  myself  a  painter  or  a  sculptor 
despite  some  activities  in  these  fields.     I  had  many  ideals  but  in 
the  human  heart  ideals  sometimes  fight  each  other.   For  *  long  time  I 

considered  my  poetry  (and  later  my  painting  and  sculpture)  a/  treason 

x 

because  it  made  me  leave  my  philosophical  ideals  behind.     I  wanted 
to  reach  the  ultimate  ends  of  human  thought.     Of  course,  long  ago,  I 
realized  that  such  an  ambition  is  only  excuseable  when  taking  into 
consideration  the  ideals  <^wm**gr*WM*.     X-auppose  Wsft#«4s#  characteristic 
of  youth. 

Later,  I  had  some  great  meetings  in  my  life;  Men,  for  instance, 
like  Rabindranath  Tagore,  with  whom  I  spent  only  one  hour,  but  what  a 
great  hour  this  was)   I  also  spent  some  hours  with  Martin  Buber  and  the 
great  Hebrew  poet,  Saul  Chernichovsky.     I  used  to  visit  Chagall  at  his 
home  in  Paris  and  he  visited  me  when  coming  to  Haifa.     We  had  a  long 
correspondance.     Sincerely,  however,   I  cannot  say  that  this  influenced 
my  way,  although  I  sometimes  hear  from  thinking  men  that  I  am  like  him. 
I  do  not  share  this  opinion  as  I  see  no  similarity.  Perhaps  the  common 
features   (if  there  are  any)  are  an  outgrowth  of  similar  backgrounds. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  I  began  to  consider  w<m 
myself  a  painter  and  sculptor  because  in  my  memory  fchis is  something 
,-tJaaVhas  continued  since  earliest  youth.     However,  what  gave  me  the 
strongest  impulse  to  createyand  wk»*  made  me  what   I  am  today^was^aV  u^iX4 
event  that  took  place  vwy  late  in  the  history  of  ray  life. 
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This  event  was  the  Hitler  disaster.  men'£~2*****&^^^---£*a&7 
««e~  longer  existed,  thafc  Auschwitz  was  last  station  of^llfe,        7     J  j 

'fmikt J|jil1i^t  could  no  longer  continue  to  be  what  I  once  was, 

A-new  peri^  began '"foasswe,  a  period  of  torp-  despair.  I  was  unable 
to  work  -  absolutely  unable.     I  sank  into  a'laoTof  everything.     I  could 
not  even  describe  the  conditions  of  my  life  at  that  time.  ,I4r-^i»e*~*err- 
^iJBwke-.Until^my  tffcft**  wife  helped  me  to  become  human  again. 

PtfV  I V\<fy"    seven  years  of  despair  I  was  led  to  an  Grthodfcx  concept 
of  religion.     Before  that  time  I  was^  a  free  thinker.     I  soon  beaame 
what  I  was  and  instead  of  despair  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
period  of  scientific  and  artistic  creative  work. 

I  wrote  a  series  of  books  among  which  was  one  on  the  murals  in  the 
Synagogue  of  Dura-Europos  on  the  Euphrates.     (Earlier  I  had  written  -mm 
one  on  Chinese  Art.)    This  Synagogue  represents  the  earliest  m+m*  Jewish 
Art  JHnW^y*     :      It  IS  i  the  desert  of  Eastern  Syria  <ft 

jmh  Western  Mesopotamia;  and  there  in  this  excavated  city  thty  Synagogue 
was  found.     Inside  there  are  a  series  of  Biblical  frescoes  about  which  a 
lot  of  literature  has  been  written  from  an  archeological  point  of  view. 
My  book,  written  in  Hebrew,  was  the  -f/rst  that  dealt  with  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Art. 

There  were  other  books  too.     I  wrote  one  about  Rembrandt  as  an  Ill- 
ustrator of  the  Bible  and  one  about  Classic  Greek  sculpture.  I  also  have 
a  few  manuscripts  not  yet  published  but  ready  for  the  press.     One  is 
about  Jewish  Art  of  the  20th  century,  mainly  around  the  subject  of  the 
nazi  disaster  -  both  before  and  after.    Another  is  about  Mediterranean  Art 
from  prehistoric  times  till  the  eve  of  Classic  Art. 

My  practical  work  as  an  expert  in  museology  took  place  in  Vilna,  where 
I  was  assigned  to  build  up  a  museum  of  Jewish  Art.    -fiB*  events  at  the 
r  ^{--t-j.  of  world  War  II  forced  me  to  abandon  that  '■'  *  *     Vilna  was 

al,  l££$?tlxig  place.     Chain,  Soutine  ts  a  t/pical  son.  of  - Win..     The  de.p 
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expression  in  his  work  and  the  depth  of  his  personal  commitment  to  it, 
are  common  features  of  artists  of  Vilna.  It  is  a  quality  which  is  not 
necessarily  tragic,  but,  in  fact,  *amma  turns  out  to  be  so.  It  is  the 
kind  of  expression  that  swallows  a  man  -  it  eats  all  of  his  life.  And 

this  was  also  the  nun  nHrtii  Ii  kmm    destiny  of  Soutine.     You  see  this 

reflected  in  all  of  his  Art.     I  never  met  Soutine .bfftr *#  I  am  in-fl^dnaed 
by  him  (X  don't  jumWUmw  believe  in  artistic  influence,  I  believe  tttie  must 
be  original  and  excel  to  a  higher  degree  than. the  average  artiste)  I  would 
admit  that  not  his  Art  but  his  personality  has  influenced  me  strongly. ftucU 
JUajdiuire.  feim  very  much*  ' ) 

^Soutine  can  be  appreciated,  and  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same 

height,  as  Giovanni  Pisano  in  early  Italian  Art.    Though  Pisano  is  a 

Is 

sculptor  and  Soutine  a  painter,  these  two  masters  share  much  in  common 

•VUaa.  p 

in  spite  of  different  backgrounds.     They  both  had  a  rather  total  aproach 
to  everything  and  many  comparisons  could  be  made  between  their  personal 
characters,  their  absolute  creative  sincerity,  and  the  personal  character 
of  their  works. 

Getting  back  to  my  story,  however,   I  was  an  Austrian  citizen  in  Poland 
and  when  Austria  became  occupied  by  the  nazis,  though  most  jews  were  ex- 
pelled  from  Poland,  certain  people  like  the  late  Dr •Schorr,, the  Gt***d  Rabbi 
1  of  Warsaw,  and  other  good  friends,  tried  to  help  me  to  stay  in  Poland •  But 
they  did  not  succeed.     I  was  without  shelter.    Heriot  in  Prance  wrote  me 
that  he  had  a  French  visa  for  me  but  I  never  got  it  because  of  the  terrible 
situation  that  existed.     Finally,  I  got  a  visa  from  Jerusalem  University 
and  so  I  came  to  Israel  (then  called  Palestine)  and  I  stayed  there  &MMt 

Mttfliil  Ifttitli  until  I960. 

I  hope  that  I  do  not  have  to  leave  the  United  States  until  I  have 
erected  here  the  monument  that  I  consider  to  be  the  central  idea  of  my 
life.    This  is  my  personal  answer  to  Hitler  and  if  I  shall  realize  this 
idea,  so  shall  I  know  that  my  life  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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The  most  striking  feature  Of  this  monuments  its  size.     It  would  be 
40  feet  high.     One  of  the  many  problems  of  a  work  this  size  is  that  of 
visibility  of  details  on  the  uppermost  sections  from  down  below.     My  solution 
is  to  build  up  this  giant  form  from  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  pit  so  that 
you  would  only  see  the  upper  half  of  the  monument  from  ground  level.  For 
seeing  the  lower  half,  one  would  have  to  descend  down  and  around  the  monument 
via  a  stairway,     ft-oa  this  lower  level,  one  stands  before  a  small  door  through 
which  the  monument  may  be  entered. 

The  monument,  made  of  bronze,  is  hollow  inside.     The  idea^ofa  monu^-nt 
with  an  interior  is  not  at  all  new.    The  Column  of  Traianus*s,  tffita*.  a 

WT^***  work  of  Art'  but  °nly  fr0m  th6  outslde-  "'"      '  ""1 

interior  is  insignificant  and  4a •  only  interesting  from  a  technical 

viewpoint,.  tew**»g-«i»xiw*»ai»*»  •**  Art*  * 

CThe"  interior  of  my  monument  will  be  the  ««0t  negative  of  the  outer 
plastic  fom.     The  outside  mass,  *en  experienced  from  the  interior,  changes 
into  space.     Conversely,  the  space,  or  air,  on  the  outside,  changes  into 
maes  on  the  inside.    This  interior  would  be  a  sanctuary,  not  so  much  ccpar- 
able  to  a  «^e**an  Chur*ch  or  a  #e***  Synagogue  because  both  of  these  are^ 
for  mass  assemblies, o^M^s^son*,  but  rather,  I  would  compare  mine 
to  an  ancient  temple  into  which  individuals  enter  to  be  united  with  their 
'own  thoughts.  -  *ta»*-*he«ght»  that  ,have  <U«U«  Milfe*  ty^if^M**** 
,ueas.     ft..»l„llUl»  ...,^.  jt  is  a  dramatic  environment  I  want  to  create. 

The  basic  conception  of  the  total  work  is  defined  by  two  spiral  move- 
nts counteracting  each  other,  fading  the  eye  up  to  the  top  of-.o»rthl»6^ 
like  a  pyramid.    On  the  lower  part  of  this  pyramidical  shape,  <«*#TS*$& 

in  agony  and  in  death.    ghw.aJT.  ««»-*  %  0n  th*  UPP6r  Se0ti°n 

is  a  re-enactrcent  of  seenes  of  the  ghetto-fighters.  "'Sffiflfcf' 
are  >ron^'to  here ,  I  give  expression  to  the  memory  of  my  Mm^i  *» 
Biblical    fathers  and  mothers  are  shown  with  other  images  like  that  of  t  e 
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Huagarian  wotnan  par^*U*t,  Hanah  Se**s|l,  who  had  a  chance  to  save  her- 
self and  did  not. 

Out  of  all  these  bodies,  a  giant  bird  arises,  the  phoenix,  which 
symbolizes  eternal  life  -  eternal  life  originating  from  death,  ***r 
unity  of  death  and  life,  or  death  changing  into  life,  or  life  being  bom 
out  of  this  orgasm  of  death.  *****  Identity  of  life  and  death  is 


the  very  idea  of  the  monument.     The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  the  cata- 
strophic, most  cruel  crime  of  history,  but  the  ideailw*s-J-4W»,  is  the 

overcoming  of  death  through  eternal  life.  

TiaTe  the  phoenix  a  diagonal  movement  that  allows  one  to  feelitT) 

rising  up.   

This  monument,  I  would  like  to  see  erected  in  Los  Angeles.    All  my 
friends  efforts  to  have  it  erected  in  Israel  failed  because  there  is  such 
strong  Orthodox  opposition  to  figurative  Art.    Actually,  a  fine  place 
was  selected  on  Mount  Carmel  by  the  Mayor  of  Haifa  and  myself.     I  felt  that 
the  monument  at  that  place  overlooking  the  sea  could  have  a  significance 
for  the  Jewish  people  similar  to  that  which  the  Saatue  of  Liberty  has  for 

the  American  people. 

Now,  I  understand,  however,  that  all  prospects  to  have  this  done  in 
Israel  are  doomed  to  failure.     They  would  not  oppose  abstract  Art  as  they 
<*  do  the  literalized  character  of  ray  monument.     They  are  not  against 
decorative  or  abstract  Art  because  of  the  way  they  interpret  the  Biblical 
law  which  says  that  living  images  shall  not  be  created  or  worshipped. 

I  wrote  a  study  about  this  relationship  between  religious  teachings 
and  Old  Biblical  law.     For  many  generations  during  Talmud ic  times,  the  law 
was  interpreted  liberally.     Today  it  is  not.     Those  liberals  interpreted 
the  law  with  the  spitit  that  we  simply  must  not  create  images  for  worship. 
But  neither,  they  felt,  must  we  forbid  figurative  Art  itself. 

Rabbin  Gamliel,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Talmudic  Judaism,  said,  that 


A 


to  create  figures  of  Aphrodite  is  permissible 


her  worship  is  not. 


